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dug and planted, and built. There is a grass-plot for playing on;
there are charming flower-beds, little hills for tiny feet to clam-
ber up, a tiny bridge, with steps up and down, spanning a tiny
lake in which the children can splash and paddle. There is a
shelter from sun and rain. An old iron shed has been converted
into a children's dining-room and play-room for winter and
rough weather. In summer meals are taken out of doors.
The nursery-infant schools continue the work of education
and upbringing. The regime in all these is more or less the same.
The one described below is again typical of the best. I am de-
liberately describing the best, because the worst, which is un-
doubtedly very poor, will before many years are out disappear
entirely, while the best will be permanent. And one does not
have to go to the U.S.S.R. to see badly run institutions.
It was quite by chance that we visited this particular nursery-
infant school, in a new workers' district in Moscow. The reader
may imagine my delight when the Director who received us
turned out to be a friend of mine whom during her stay in
London I had acquainted with our best nursery schools. Some at
least of the good features of this nursery-infant school can be
traced directly to English influence. It is one of three in a colony
of flats. The maximum of children is eighty, but there were
only seventy-five on roll when we visited it. There were three
groups of twenty-five, which is the maximum for a class in
nursery-infant schools. Group 1 was for children of four to five,
group 2 for children of five to six, and group 3 for children of
six to seven. There was a staff of twenty, including domestics:
the Director, six teachers, a school artist, a cEild-psychologist
or pedologue, four maids, a cook, laundrymaid, handyman, and
three workers for night-duty. Each group has two teachers,
between whom the ten-hour day is divided. This nursery-infant
school is doing research-work for the Commissariat of Education
and is therefore receiving a grant from it. Except for that, it is
maintained by the factory whose workers it serves. Parents who
can afford to do so pay from ten to twenty-five roubles a month.
Tke three summer months are spent in the country.